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ADDITIONAL VERENDRYE MATERIAL 

Jn the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for September, 1916, 
Mr. Orin Grant Libby, discussing "Some Verendrye Enigmas," and 
speaking of the lead tablet planted by the Verendrye brothers at Port 
Pierre, South Dakota, on March 30, 1743, says: 

"The geographical difficulties (to the Verendryes having been at Fort 
Pierre), are almost insuperable." 1 . . . "We may therefore elimin- 
ate both the Missouri river and the Bad river (Fort Pierre) site from 
any further consideration." 2 

Mr. Libby 's reasons for these conclusions I summarize herewith, be- 
lieving I have fairly stated the substance of every argument advanced 
by him: 

1. Fort Pierre is 350 miles from the foot of the Bighorn mountains 
and the Verendryes could not possibly have covered that distance be- 
tween February 14 and March 19, under the conditions then existing. 3 

2. If the tablet had been buried at Fort Pierre the curiosity of the 
Indians would have induced them to tear down the cairn erected over it 
to discover what was buried beneath it. 4 

3. That the evidence of the citizens of Fort Pierre that the first set- 
tlers found a heap of stones upon this hill, at the point where the tablet 
was found, and that these stones were removed by David Lexan for use 
in the village, is dubious. 

4. That if a cairn of stone had stood upon this hill for a long period, 
fragments of the rock would still remain in the soil. 

5. That the explorers would have taken some means to protect the 
tablet from corrosion and that no evidence of such protection has been 
found. 7 

6. That a careful reading of the record left by the Chevalier indi- 
cates that the Little Cherry band had gone from their summer home to 
winter, a distance of 150 miles — 27 days journey, contrary to the prac- 
tices of the sedentary Indians of the Missouri valley. s 

i Mississippi valley historical, review, 3: 156. 

* Ibid., 157. 
:« Ibid., 156. 

* Ibid., 158. 
-• Ibid., 157. 
<•• Ibid. 

- Ibid., 15S. 
»Il id.. 159. 
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7. That there were frequent settlements of sedentary Indians along 
the Missouri, between Fort Pierre and the Mandan and if the Verendryes 
had returned that way they would have mentioned these settlements 
and the river. 

The one big, upstanding, indubitable fact is that the Verendrye tablet 
was actually found at Fort Pierre under exactly the conditions and in 
the environment in which Verendrye says he planted it. That fact of 
itself is very conclusive and it is completely so when taken in connection 



'J Ibid., 356. 
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with the whole record. I will discuss Mr. Libby's arguments in opposi- 
tion to the Fort Pierre site seriatim: 

1. Fort Pierre is 350 miles from the foot of the Bighorn mountains, 
and the Verendryes could not possibly have covered that distance be- 
tween February 14 and March 19, under the conditions then existing. 

This statement is cheerfully granted, but there is not the slightest 
evidence, either directly or by fair inference, that the Verendryes were 
ever within several hundred miles of the Bighorns. Every reasonable 
deduction from the very meagre record is that they were not. The con- 
clusion of the highest authorities, as for instance Major Powell 10 and 
George Bird Grinned, 11 is that at the period under discussion the Co- 
manche and Kiowa, confederated, occupied and dominated the entire 
Black Hills-Bighorn region. The record and all the evidence is that 
the Bows, the Little Cherries and perhaps all of the trans-Missouri In- 
dians with whom the Verendryes came in contact were sedentary, house- 
building tribes. 12 These people (the house-builders) included the Man- 
dan, Minitares, Gros Ventres, Arickara, Pawnee and perhaps at that 
period the Cheyenne. 13 The Mandan, Minitares and Gros Ventres, with 
whom the Verendryes were familiar certainly were not of the party, so 
it remains by fair inference that the Bows and other bands were the 
Arickara, Pawnee, and perhaps the northern Cheyenne of the upper 
Missouri valley. Their western enemies against whom they were mak- 
ing war could have been none other than the Kiowa-Comanche confed- 
eracy, whose eastern frontier skirted along the eastern edge of the 
Black Hills. 14 This confederacy consisted of two powerful and san- 
guinary tribes entirely capable of protecting their preserves from inva- 
sion. Under the circumstances what would the Bows do, making war 
upon these western enemies? They would naturally strike the nearest 
frontier of that enemy, keeping the line back of them open for retreat 
if necessary. That is precisely what the record shows the Bows did. 
As they approached the enemy's country, and a long time before they 
reached dangerous ground, they left their families encamped and went 

10 Major Powell's lingual map in Bureau of American ethnology, Seventh annual 
report (Washington, 1891); "Calendar history of the Kiowa Indians," by James 
Mooney in Bureau of American ethnology, Seventh annual report, Pt. 1, p. 156. 

11 Unpublished letters of George Bird Grinnell to the writer under dates of June 
25 and July 3, 1914, and December 15, 1915. 

12 As to the chief of the Bows, see Margry, Decouvertes et etablissements des 
Frangais dans I'ouest dans le sud de I'Amerique septentrionale, (Paris, 1888) 6: 607; 
for little Cherry as a house builder, see ibid., 608. 

w Letter of George Bird Grinnell to the writer, July 3, 1914 ; see also South Da- 
kota Historical Collections (Pierre, S. D., 1914), 7: 232. 

** Major Powell's lingual map in Bureau of American ethnology, Seventh annual 
report. 
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on until they reached the first village of the enemy. Finding it deserted, 
they feared the enemy had flanked them and gone to attack their de- 
fenseless families. Consequently they beat a hasty retreat and gave up 
the enterprise. It is not believable that the Bows, accompanied by their 
families, practically crossed the enemy's country to its western borders 
and there left their families without protection, while they went on to 
fight the enemy upon the furthest limits of his lands. I am convinced 
from a most careful examination of the story left us by the Chevalier, 
that when the Verendryes came upon the Bows, who were the sedentary 
Indians of the Missouri valley, the latter were enroute to strike their 
nearby western enemies; that they found their first village, located in 
the eastern part of the Black Hills, deserted and so gave up the cam- 
paign. If this be true then the Bighorn assumption is eliminated. 

2. If the tablet had been planted at Port Pierre the curiosity of the 
Indians would have led them to tear down the cairn erected over it to 
discover what was buried beneath it. 

To answer this it is only necessary to quote the record, which in ab- 
sence of proof to the contrary must be taken at its face value: "Je 
dis aux Sauvages, qui n'avoient bas connoissance de la plaque de plomb 
que j 'avois mise dans la terre, que je mettois ces pierres en memoire de 
ce que nous etions venus sur leurs terres,'' ls which Stevenson correctly 
translates: "I said to the savages, who did not know of the tablet of 
lead which I had planted in the earth, that I was placing these stones as 
a memorial of those who had come to their country. ' ' 10 

Chevalier Verendrye and his brother had spent practically their en- 
tire lives in Indian camps and knew Indian character as well as if to 
the manner born. It is not to be presumed that the Chevalier did not 
know the truth of what he wrote when he said the Indians were ignorant 
of the planting of the tablet. 

3. That the evidence of citizens of Fort. Pierre that the first settlers 
found a heap of stones upon the hill at the point where the plate was 
found, and that these stones were removed by David Lexau for use in 
the village, is dubious. 

It would be a reckless man who would come to Fort Pierre and assert 
that the statement of Mr. W. H. Frost, state senator from Stanley coun- 
ty, honored citizen and oldest surviving inhabitant, is dubious. Yet the 
fact of the existence of this cairn does not rest upon the testimony of 
Mr. Frost alone but is corroborated by other reliable citizens and by 
many circumstances. Mr. Libby is quite unjustified in casting any 

is Pierre Margry, Decouvertes et ctablissements des Francais dans . . . 
I'Amerique scptentrionale, 6: 609. 

™ South Dakota historical collections, 7: 276, 357. 
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doubt upon the veracity of these witnesses whose testimony will be ac- 
cepted at one hundred percent in any court of South Dakota. 17 

4. That if a cairn had stood upon the hill for a long period frag- 
ments of rock would still remain in the soil. 

All of the stone in the vicinity of Port Pierre as well as the stones 
found on "Verendrye hill" by the early settlers were granite boulders, 
popularly known as hardheads, as smooth and hard as marbles. The 
adjacent hills are studded with them, where they have lain from time 
immemorial, from the day they were dumped there by the old glacier. 
The action of a thousand centuries of "Dakota frost and heat," has 
made no impression upon them and no fragments of them, however min- 
ute, are found when they are removed from their millenium-old beds. 

5. That the explorers would have taken some means of protecting 
the tablet from corrosion and that no evidence of such protection re- 
mains. 

Lead is one of the most indestructible of metals. Only heat and very 
strong acids affect it to any great extent. The explorers of America 
well understood this and so for enduring memorials chose lead. Nu- 
merous tablets were buried at important points some of which have been 
recovered in recent years. Water pipes of lead down by the ancient 
Romans are still preserved.' s Pieces of lead, which were made in an- 
cient Rome, finely engraved and with the lines perfectly preserved, have 
been recently taken from the earth. 19 In 1738 the elder Verendrye had 
placed a lead tablet in the hands of the Mandan. 20 That experience 
may have taught him that savages could not be trusted with such a 
memorial and hence the Chevalier determined to bury this one without 
giving the Indians knowledge of it. Clearly no other available material 
would have afforded any protection to the lead. The uncovered plate 
buried in the earth was the safest monument, as the event has proved. 
The Chevalier simply says he placed the plate in the earth and at this 
date we are compelled to take his word for it. 

6. That a careful reading of the record left by the Chevalier indicates 
that the Little Cherry band had gone from their summer home to winter, 
a distance of 150 miles — 27 days journey, contrary to the practices of 
the sedentary Indians of the Missouri valley. 

The entire record in this particular left by the Chevalier is as follows : 
"Nous continuames a marcher avec les Gens de TArc jusqu'au premier 
jour de Mars, faisant toujours l'Est-Sud-Est. J'envoyai un de nos 

" The public is referred to the governor, or the judges of the supreme court of 
South Dakota as to the standing and reliability of Honorable W. H. Frost. 
18 Encyclopaedia Brittanica. 
10 Americana, ix, see article on lead. 
"» Douglas Brymner, Report on Canadian archives, 1889 (Ottawa, 1890), 25. 
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Francois avec nn Sauvage ehez les Gens de la Petite Cerise, ayant appris 
qu'ils etoient proches. lis furent dix jours a leur voyage et nous ap- 
porterent des paroles pour nous inviter a les aller joinder. 21 . . Nous 
arrivames le 15 de Mars chez les Gens de la Petite Cerise. lis revenoient 
d 'hivernement ils etoient a deux jours marche de leur fort, qui est sur le 
bord do Missoury. Nous arrivames le 19 a leur fort et y fumes recus 
avec de grandes demonstrations de joie. " 22 (We continued to march 
with the people of the Bow until the first of March making always cast- 
southeast. I sent one of my Frenchmen with a savage to the lodges of 
the people of the Little Cherry, having learned they were near. They 
took ten days for the trip and brought back word to us [from the Little 
Cherry] inviting us to join them. . . We arrived the loth of March 
at the camp of the people of the Little Cherry. They were returning 
home from their wintering place and were then two days march from 
their home which was upon the bank of the Missouri.) That is the 
record; read it carefully as you will. 

Nowhere in it is the slightest suggestion that the Little Cherry In- 
dians were ever 150 miles, or twenty-seven days' march from their sum- 
mer home on the Missouri. Absolutely the only suggestion of distance 
is the statement that they were found two days' march from the Mis- 
souri, but it is fair to infer that they had wintered at a greater distance. 
To understand the real situation one must know the local conditions 
about Fort Pierre, concerning which Mr. Libby is not informed. 

The banks of the Missouri in the vicinity of Fort Pierre are practically 
without timber and where the fort of the Arickara and their farm homes 
were located upon the open prairie of the second bench there is a clear 
and unprotected sweep of the northwest winds of winter. At Fort 
Pierre the Bad, or Teton, river enters the Missouri, coming down from 
the west. Its narrow valley, is deeply eroded, the banks being from 
three hundred to four hundred feet high; and the bottoms are fairly 
well wooded. Thus perfect protection is afforded against the severities 
of winter both by the timber and the high banks along the north side. 
There was little trapping on the banks of the Missouri proper, while the 
valley of the Bad river was then and is still a trapper's paradise. It 
was the ideal place for an Indian winter camp and T have no doubt it 
was fully utilized. The Indian population of the region, as indicated 
by the lodge remains, must have been very large; perhaps approximat- 
ing 10,000 souls; and to accommodate them the winter camps were no 
doubt scattered along the Bad for a great distance. The Verendryes 

21 Margry, Vecouvertes et etablissements des Francois dans. . . I'Anu'riquc 
septentrionale, 6: 607. 

22 Ibid., 608. 
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found the Little Cherries two days inarch from their fort on the Mis- 
souri, that is to say they were ten or fifteen miles up the Bad river. 
It would not be surprising to know that some of the bands went up Bad 
river fifty or sixty miles to winter. Little Cherry may have done so. 
We only know that Verendrye found him much nearer the Missouri. 

7. That there were frequent settlements of sedentary Indians along 
the Missouri between Port Pierre and the Mandan and if the Verendryes 
returned that way they would have mentioned these settlements and 
tho river. 

The report of the Chevalier to Beauharnois is brief and at the best 
unsatisfactory. It was written by a young man who had secured most 
of his training in the forest rather than in the schools, and who was un- 
used to literary enterprises. Manifestly he wrote it after his return 
from very meagre data. His father spoke of it deprecatingly as a" little 
journal." 23 It is most remarkable for the information it does not con- 
tain. Concerning the return trip from Port Pierre we glean from it 
simply that the four Frenchmen were accompanied by three guides sup- 
plied by Little Cherry; 2i that they were mounted; 25 that these guides 
were taking them into the land of the enemies of the Little Cherry 
band, 26 that they traveled north northeast and northwest 27 and that 
upon the way they encountered a band of Sioux. 28 To me it is very 
clear that they did precisely what mounted Indians and white men 
have done throughout historic times when passing up the Missouri val- 
ley. They crossed the river at Port Pierre to the east side and took 
the direct course over the uplands, avoiding the tedious complexities 
and curves of the bottom land and the deeply eroded valleys of the 
west side. Only with the greatest difficulty could horsemen travel near 
the river. It is most probable that the Indians living along the river 
above the Cheyenne were enemies of the guides, and the latter would of 
course aim to avoid them. 29 The fact that they met a band of Sioux 
shows beyond question that they were upon the east shore for the Sioux 
did not cross the river at all until many years later. 30 An examination 

23 Margry, Decouvertcs et ctablissements des Frangais dans . . . l'AmeriW' e 
xcptcntrionale, 6 : 594. 
2* Ibid., 610. 
25 Ibid. 
28 Ibid., 609. 

27 Ibid., 610. 

28 Ibid. 

2 9Truteau'8 journal in American historical review, 19: 318, 319. 

' M Stephen E. Eiggs in Missionary Herald, 1841, 183. It was not until about 
1750 that the Sioux began to have relations with the Missouri river Indians. See 
Dakota calendar, in American bureau of ethnology, Tenth annual report, 302 ff. In 
1891 I talked with a number of old men whose fathers and grandfathers had taken 
part in the invasion of the Missouri river region by the Sioux. Swift Bird Chapelle, 
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of the map in connection with the whole record is most convincing on 
the view that they traveled up the east side. That is the natural course 
for any one acquainted with the region; and the Little Cherry guides 
were taken because of their knowledge of the country. 

The Verendryes were no longer unsophisticated so far as the Missouri 
was concerned. It was the "river of the Mantannes" to them only 
until they became personally familiar with it. The Chevalier had visit- 
ed its bank in 1738 ; 31 two Frenchmen had remained the following 
Winter to familiarize themselves with the country and its people. 32 
They may have been the very men who accompanied the Chevalier at 
this time. Pierre, junior, with two Frenchmen had spent the winter of 
1741-2 with the Mandan. 33 They knew when the Chevalier started out 
in the spring of 1742 that the ' ' river of the Mantannes ' ' was the Mis- 
souri and that it did not flow west toward the Pacific. 34 It is notable 
that the Verendryes in 1742 crossed the Missouri at the Mandan, with- 
out mentioning it. 35 The only reference to it in the entire report is 
made when they were approaching the stream with the Little Cherries 
in the spring of 1743. 36 If the Chevalier did not mention it when he 
crossed it at the Mandan, is it remarkable that he did not mention it 
when traveling parallel to it and some distance from it a year later? 

The Missouri was at that time well known to geographers and ex- 
plorers. It was laid down with fair accuracy upon the standard maps 
of the time. 37 That men as interested and conversant Avith the west 
as were the Verendryes should be mistaken in its identity is not reason- 
able. 

Having, as I feel, fairly and fully disposed of every argument ad- 
vanced by Mr. Libby in opposition to the view that the Verendryes 
visited Fort Pierre and planted the tablet there, I will take the occasion 
to set out briefly the situation at Fort Pierre, in relation to which Mr. 
Libby has created some geographical confusion. 

The Bad river enters the Missouri at the center of the northwest 

a half breed was especially informed of the situation by his maternal grandfather, 
who lived until 1846, and was notable as the tribal historian. The information in 
which all of these old men concurred was that the Sioux did not attempt to cross the 
Missouri until about 1760. 

3i Brymner, Report on Canadian archives, 1889, 22. 

™Ioid, 25. 

33 Margry, Decouvertes et etablissements des Frangais dans . . . I'Amerique 
septentrionale, 6: 628. 

3 *Ibid., 588. The Chavalier said they were to go west of the Mandan, upon the 
information of the Indians. 

ss laid. 

™Ioid., 608. 

37 See D'lles map, 1702; Law's map of 1723. 
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quarter of section 34 town 5 north, 31 east Black Hills mei*idian. The 
city of Fort Pierre lies upon both sides of Bad river and close to the 
Missouri, some of the business buildings coining down to the high 
water line. "Verendrye hill" the peak where the tablet was buried, is 
the first eminence on the Missouri, north of Bad river, its peak being 
five city blocks, about 1500 feet northwest of the junction of the Bad 
with the Missouri. The peak is about 250 feet above the water in the 
river. There are higher peaks in the vicinity, but because of its loca- 
tion with relation to the two streams this one could always be identified 




Probable route of Verendrye Brothers 
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and I have no doubt it was chosen for that reason. In the southeast 
corner of section 8 in the same township, three miles almost directly 
north of Verendrye hill, are the well preserved remains of an Arikara 
fort. It was unusually strongly fortified, for it had double trenches. 38 
It is reasonable to suppose that these are the remains of the fort of the 
Little Cherry whose hospitality the Chevalier and his party enjoyed. 
Thus every condition of the record left by Verendrye is fulfilled. He 
says they were upon the banks of the Missouri, a stream well known in 
his time and of which he had peculiar knowledge. He was staying with 
an Indian chief who lived in a fort at that point. He planted a lead 
plate engraved with the arms and inscription of the king of France on 
an eminence near the said fort; he built a cairn of stone upon the emin- 
ence to mark the place. That is the record. 39 At Fort Pierre, upon the 
eminence most easily identified, the cairn is found and after its removal, 
a lead plate is found upon the spot just as it was emerging from the 
eroding earth. The plate has the arms and inscription of the king of 
France and to make it unmistakable an inscription is scratched upon it 
in the probable handwriting of Chevalier Verendrye, giving the date of 
the planting and the names of the parties present. To suggest that 
this plate might have been planted at a distant point, recovered by In- 
dians and carried to the mouth of the Bad river, to be there fortuitously 
dropped upon this eminence, precisely complying with the conditions of 
the record, is a refinement of criticism approaching absurdity. 

Mr. Libby 's extended discussion of the identification of the Mantannes 
and the points where they resided in North Dakota, is interesting and 
illuminating. In a sense it is a local question which he has peculiar 
facilities for considering. I confess that I have been a good deal con- 
fused in relation to it. While I still believe the settlement in 1743 was 
at the mouth of the Heart river 40 I am not wholly clear on the prop- 
osition. Whether it was at the Heart or the Knife it would make but 
little difference in the general course followed by the Verendryes in 
their trans-Missouri adventures. My reading and reflections since pre- 
paring the article published in the Proceedings of the Mississippi valley 
historical association for 1914 has confirmed the view then expressed 
that the explorers did not proceed further west than the Black Hills. 
One has only to trace back their course from Fort Pierre to understand 
how reasonable that course is. 

Doane Robinson 

38 South Dakota historical collections, 3 : 542. 

S3 Margry, Decouvertes et etablissements des Francais dans . . . I'Amerique 
scptentrionale, 6: 609. 

40 See journal of Lewis and Clark for October 20, 1804. It was in comparatively 
recent times the Mandan had been driven higher up the river. 
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I shall attempt to supplement Mr. Robinson's refutation of Mr. Lob- 
by's contentions only in regard to certain points which occur to me in 
the light of my study of the Mandan x and my study, ' ' The Verendrye 
expeditions and discoveries. Leading to the planting of the Port Pierre 
tablets. " 2 I feel that Mr. Libby has made a number of singularly 
erroneous assumptions of fact regarding my treatment of various as- 
pects of the general subject in the latter paper. 

In the outset I wish to state that I consider the question as to whether 
the first "fort" visited by the Verendryes near the Missouri river in 
1738 was a Mandan or a Minnetaree (Hidatsa) village not in itself a 
vital factor in determining either how far westward the sons went in 
1742-3, or whether the lead tablet was actually deposited on what is now 
the site of Fort Pierre on the Missouri river. 

Mr. Libby has however, seen fit to assume a very remarkable position : 
that because Verendrye termed this village and the one next nearest the 
Missouri river the "Mantanne villages," instead of calling them plain 
"Mandan;" and because in that connection he referred to what every- 
body knows w T as the Missouri river as being the riviere des Mantannes, 
not calling it plain "Missouri river" until he had deposited this tablet 
on the banks of a river which was then for the first time called "des 
Missouris," therefore, Mr. Libby concludes, it is not certain that Veren- 
drye deposited the plate at Fort Pierre or anywhere else on the Missouri 
river bluffs, but that he not improbably planted it on a remote branch 
of the upper Platte at the very verge of the mountains from which he 
had turned back. In view of Mr. Libby 's adoption of this theory, I 
deem it pertinent here to suggest some evidences which I believe conclu- 
sively refute his assumption, made in the same connection, that Veren- 
drye himself was the sole authority for the use of the word Mantanne ; 
and then to consider certain other phases of his discussion of the subject 
of the locality of the first "fort," and of the real point from which the 
Verendrye sons, in 1742, started westward from the Missouri river in 
quest of the "Western Sea." 

Mr. Libby declares: "The only evidence of which I know regarding 
the origin of the name Mantanne is given by Verendrye himself in his 
journal for 1738." 

Speaking of the Mandan, the Handbook of American Indians 3 says: 
"The name, according to Maximilian, originally given by the Sioux, is 

1 "Aborigines of South Dakota," part 2, in South Dakota historical collections 
(Pierre, 1902-), 4: 275-730. 

z Ibid., 7: 99-322. 

s Handbook of American Indians north of Mexico, edited by F. W. Hodge (Smith- 
sonian institution, bureau of American ethnology, bulletin 30 — Washington, 1907- 
1910), 1: 796. 
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believed by Matthews to be a corruption of the Dakota Mawatana. 
Previous to 1830 they called themselves simply Numakiki, 'people,' 
'man' (Matthews). Maximilian says: 'If they wished to particularize 
their descent they added the name of the village whence they came origin- 
ally." Matthews states that they were "called by the Canadians 'les 
Mandals,' by which name these Indians were generally known, though 
it was originally given them by the Sioux." Again, he asserts that they 
used the word "Numangkake" in referring to themselves, and that "an- 
other general name of this people is Mahna-Narra, the sulkey, because 
they separated from the rest of their nation, and went higher up the 
Missouri." Speaking of the myth of the "Mandan 'Creation,' " he 
says: "And before the existence of the earth, the lord of life created 
the first man, Mumank-Machana, " etc. Yet Matthews, who is justly re- 
garded by Mr. Libby as high authority upon this subject, had never 
heard of Verendrye except as referred to by Catlin. 4 

The Verendryes, however, had been in contact with the Sioux, who 
named the Mandan "Mawatana," when they were in what is now north- 
ern Minnesota, years before they came to the Missouri river; and they 
were doubtless well aware of this Sioux name for the Mandan. They 
had furthermore lived for a long period of time among the Canadians, 
who called the Mandan "les Mandals." 

It seems that is not only highly probable, but morally certain, that 
the Verendryes derived the word Mantanne from the numerous originals 
— "Mawatana," "Mandals," "Numangkake," "Mahna-Narra," "Mu- 
mank-Machana," — which have resolved among the whites, into the form 
"Mandan." In all but one of these original forms, the syllable "man" 
is found; while the "dan" readily follows from "dais," "tana," 
"chana," etc. I can not pretend to even moderate philological skill in 
tracing Indian names to their roots; but I feel confident that instances 
without end may be cited where final word-forms have been derived from 
less cognate originals than in this case. 5 

It is interesting to note that Hayden gives the name "Miahtanes, " or 

* Washington Matthews, Ethnography and philology of the Hidatsa Indians 
(Washington, D.C., 1877), 29. 

5 Incidentally I may remark that Mr. Libby 's supposition that practically all 
writers on the Mandan have taken Parkman's word regarding the Verendrye designa- 
tion of Mantanncs is likewise untenable, since all who desire have had access to these 
general sources. And why should it be doubted that Parkman, in his travels among 
the western Indians, had learned some things concerning the various originals I have 
mentioned, — and perhaps others also, — from which he may have formed ideas 
which in turn rendered his adoption of the word Mantannes more or less a matter 
of course? So far as I am concerned, I must disclaim having had any thought of 
relying especially upon Parkman, either in my study of the Mandan or in my pre- 
sentation of the Verendrye visits to the Missouri river Indians. 
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"people on the bank," as the name the Mandan applied to themselves; 
and draws the inference that "they must have resided on the banks of 
the Missouri in a very remote period." We mention this fact as being 
suggestive of the more immediate issue here : that the Verendryes natur- 
ally connected the Mandan with the Missouri river in referring to the 
latter as the riviere des Mantannes. When they visited it in 1738 they 
had no occasion to think of the Missouri river except as the habitat of 
the Mantannes; later on, when they came to consider the stream itself, 
its independent name naturally enough became a matter of consideration. 
Margry says the Tontis used the word "Emissourita" in 1684, and that 
Joutel in 1687 referred to the "Missouris;" many other forms of the 
word, in connection with the names of Indian tribes on the Missouri 
further south, as well with the river itself, were in use later on. Is it at 
all improbable then, that the Verendryes, when they came to settle down 
with the Mandan as Mantannes after the elder Verendrye had returned 
to Canada in 1738-9 or even during the trans-Missouri trip, ascertained 
that the river was known as the "Missouri"? And this without their 
mentioning "les Missourys" in the journals before the time they de- 
posited the plate? 

In examining Mr. Libby's article, I can not help thinking that his 
reading of my paper, particularly where it deals with my treatment of 
the question of the location the first village reached by Verendrye near 
the Missouri in 1738, must have been extremely casual and incomplete. 
After stating that Verendrye took the latitude of the village and found 
it 48° 12', north latitude, he says: "Ignoring this simple statement of 
fact, probably on account of the misleading name Mantanne, Parkman 
locates this village at the mouth of the Knife river, which is 47° 20' 
north latitude, while DeLand and Robinson locate the village at the 
mouth of the Heart river, which is 46° 50' north latitude. None of 
these authors explain why Verendrye could not perform the relatively 
simple task of ascertaining the correct latitude," etc. 

If Mr. Libby had taken pains so much as to glance at my map ° of 
the supposed Verendrye route from Fort La Reine to this village, he 
would have observed that I locate this first village, not on the Missouri 
anywhere — much less at the mouth of the Heart — but northeast of the 
Missouri and at a point on the west side of the southern loup of the 
Mouse river. And not only do I not "ignore" Verendrye 's observation, 
but I expressly mention it in several places in my paper. On page 172 

e This map comprehends the entire route, going and returning: the initial trip to 
this first village, on to the Missouri river bank, thence westward to the mountains, 
back to the Missouri where the tablet was deposited, thence northward to the place 
where the explorers crossed the Missouri west-bound, and thence to Fort La Eeine. 
South Dakota historical collections, 7: opposite 96. 
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De Land's map of Verendrye routes of 1738, and of 1742. 



[ say: "But, if we are to credit the astronomical observation made by 
Verendrye 's son five days later, as recorded by the explorer, this fort, 
wherever it stood as to longitude, was at 'forty-eight degrees, twelve 
minutes' in latitude. And that that expedition was now somewhere in 
the near neighborhood of the southern bend of the 'loup' of the Mouse 
river seems reasonably certain, from deductions, some of which we have 
already made, some of which we now make : The latitude is substantial- 
ly five miles south of Minot, N. Dak. — and we believe it not improbable 
that the 'small river' of Verendrye 's journal meant either the Mouse in 
this general locality, or some branch of it flowing from westward. ' ' 7 On 
page 169 I say : "Now, the 'small river' soon to be mentioned was not a 
branch of the Missouri, since it is some fifty miles southerly from the 
southern extremity of the 'loup' to Wolf Creek, some five miles north 

Tlbid., 7: 172. 
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of Coal Harbor, North Dakota, where the Missouri turns from an easterly 
to a southerly course. Spring Creek is some fifteen miles further south 
and about seven miles above the mouth of Knife river. Painted Woods 
Creek is from 30 to 35 miles south of Spring Creek and about eight 
miles below Washburn, North Dakota. All these creeks are branches 
of and are on the easterly side of the Missouri." And, as reference to 
any map will show, Washburn is some forty-five miles north of Bismarck, 
which is opposite the mouth of the Heart. 

I am all but surmising that Mr. Libby, in his hasty reading of my pa- 
per at this point, may have jumped to the conclusion that I regarded the 
"small river" of that journal as being the Missouri! Not that it would 
have been much if any worse to assume that the modest Mouse was the 
great Missouri than to suppose, as Mr. Libby does, that the "north fork 
of the upper Platte" near "the wooded slopes of the Laramie range in 
Colorado" was not improbably the Missouri! This is his assumption in 
endeavoring to render plausible the theory that the tablet was originally 
deposited out there at the verge of the mountains. 

Time and lack of space forbid detailing my supposition as to where 
t lie Verendrye sons, in 1742, crossed the Missouri west-bound. Suffice 
it to say, that my map shows the crossing at Heart river, since I regard- 
ed it as being more probable that they crossed there than at the mouth 
of the Big Knife or thereabouts. 

Again, it is quite probable that, as Mr. Libby asserts, there was an 
Indian tradition of an "Old Crossing" of the Missouri near the mouth 
of the Little Knife — some seventy-five miles by air-line northwest from 
the mouth of Big Knife — even though the alleged old village site by 
this crossing had itself been washed away leaving nothing in sight but 
"the old garden and the burial place." And his assumption that at 
"Old Crossing" the Verendryes set out for the "Western Sea" is based 
very largely upon the fact that from a near-by bluff an observer would 
see that the Missouri for some ten miles appeared to flow to the south- 
west. But if the river's "appearance of continuing its westerly course" 
prevailed with the explorers in setting out at "Old Crossing," why may 
not the fact that the Missouri again turns to southwest at the mouth of 
Wolf creek, some sixy-five miles by air-line southeast from "Old Cross- 
ing" and substantially due south from Minot, furnish a similar theory of 
the Verendrye 's departure westward from that point? Or from still 
another bend to southwest about half way down from Painted Woods 
creek to the mouth of the Heart? True, these two bends are shorter than 
that at "Old Crossing"; and T have not reconnoitered either bend. The 
point is that speculation will not substantially determine just where the 
Verendryes did cross. 
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But even supposing they did go westward from "Old Crossing" and 
not from farther down the Missouri? The Verendrye journal compels 
the historian to believe that the general course toward the mountains 
was not far from southwesterly. Mr. .Libby himself assumes that the 
route "lay between the Yellowstone and the Little Missouri in a general 
southwest direction." Such also was my theory, as is indicated on my 
map showing both the shorter and the longer routes which I took as 
hypotheses when seeking to establish a probable conclusion as to how 
far westward the Verendryes proceeded. Surely it can make but very 
little difference whether they left the Missouri at "Old Crossing," or 
at the Big Knife, or at the Heart, in determining how far to southwest 
they turned back after reaching a mountain somewhere. My deduc- 
tions from the Verendrye journal, as shown by my map, bring the party 
to a point west of the upper Little Missouri, according to my theory of a 
longer march and a destination farther southwest than could have been 
reached according to my alternative theory of a shorter march and a des- 
tination in the Black Hills, South Dakota. The longer route brings the 
explorers to the westerly part of the bend of the Powder river, Wyom- 
ing, and to a point about sixty miles north-northwest from Wolcott, 
Wyoming, a town on the North Platte about midway between Casper 
and P\>rt Petterman ; this point on the North Platte is near the foot of 
the "Laramie range" referred to by Mr. Libby as the place where the 
Verendryes met the Petite Cerise (Little Cherries) and in the very 
locality where he supposes the tablet was deposited. 

Let Mr. Libby take the Verendrye journal, compare it with my line 
of observation and reasoning regarding the distance traveled, the land- 
marks noted by the explorers, the directions pursued, and the destina- 
tion reached under my theory of the longer route, and then let him dem- 
onstrate, if he can that the Verendryes went farther southwest than I 
have indicated on my map and in the text of my paper. After spending 
weeks of time with maps old and new, military and civil, and with every 
sidelight that I was able to bring to my aid in addition to the journal 
itself; and after repeated conferences with Mr. Robinson upon many 
phases of the subject, I arrived at the conclusion indicated by my map in 
regard to the route of the Verendryes, first, in crossing from the Assini- 
boine to the Missouri in 1738, and second, in making the circuit from the 
Missouri to the mountains and back to the lower Missouri, and thence 
northward and homeward. In making my deduction under the long- 
distance theory I assumed that in going from the Missouri to "Horse 
Mountain," North Dakota, before they fell in with Indians with whom 
they traveled more or less continuously thereafter, the Verendryes trav- 
eled an average of fifteen miles per day, as compared with the nine or 
ten miles per day, to Red Butte, North Dakota, reckoned in the short- 
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distance theory. After falling in with the Indians they traveled, on the 
supposed long-distance route, nine miles per day while actually en route ; 
on the short-route theory I placed this daily mileage at six miles. Mr. 
Libby himself asserts that on the return trip, while they were with 
the Gens de L'Arc, the explorers "could not average more than five 
or six miles a day." But he makes this statement in endeavoring 
to establish the theory that the Verendrye could not have traveled 
back eastward from the neighborhood of "the foot of the Big Horn 
range, "Wyoming, where they were camped with the Gens de L'Arc, 
to the mouth of Bad river in South Dakota," where the tablet was dis- 
covered, ' ' from February 14 to March 19. ' ' 

Mr. Libby, however, nowhere specifies, even substantially, where he 
believes the Verendryes were when they with the Little Bow band turned 
back from the "mountain" to which the journal refers. How much 
farther west than near the west side of the bend of the Powder river, 
where my map indicates I estimated they ended their westward journey, 
can it be fairly deduced from the journal and other data at hand that 
they did proceed? By Mr. Libby or any other investigator? 

But unless he can do this, and can add some one hundred miles to the 
distance traveled westward, how is he or any other student of history 
able to account for the distance which the expedition covered from 
February 14 to March 19, supposing, as he does, that during that period 
the Verendryes proceeded eastward or southeastward only as far as 
"the north fork of the upper Platte" near the Laramie mountains? 
If they did not go farther west than the bend of the Powder, then they 
spent all that time in camping and in traveling substantially the sixty 
miles above referred to, and got but very little farther east than the 
point from which they had started after the scare by the "Snakes." 
Here let me remark that unless one adopts my theory that, if they got 
beyond the Black Hills west-bound, they probably reached a point 
somewhat to the southwest of that group, it can not be supposed that 
they came in contact with any part of the north fork of the Platte ; since 
the journal says they proceeded " east-by -southeast " on their return 
from the mountains; if they touched the North Platte anywhere, then, 
it must have been close to the Laramie mountains, for that branch curves 
northeasterly between the Rattlesnake Hills and the Laramies and then 
flows substantially due southeast, so that it would not have been ap- 
proached eastward from that curve by travelers coming from the west 
in a direction " east -by -south-east. " 

Now, in passing eastward from the village which I have termed the 
"baggage village," to which they rushed from the "mountain" to the 
Bow camp, the Verendryes spent twenty-nine days in actual travel. 8 Mr. 

s South Dakota, historical collections, 7 : 245. 
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Libby estimates the distance by air-line from "the foot of the Big Horn 
range," wherever that may be, to the mouth of Bad river, as 350 miles, 
and he adds another 100 miles for "inevitable detours." My own esti- 
mate, which I think is reasonable, is that the travel-distance from the 
"baggage village" (some fifty miles east of the southern end of the Big 
Horn range proper) to that point on the Missouri, is 275 miles; this re- 
quired an average daily travel of nine and one-half miles. 9 I am still by 
no means convinced however, that the Verendryes went any farther west 
than to near the northwest corner of the Black Hills range, some 175 
miles west-northwest from the mouth of Bad river on the Missouri. 
Upon the theory of this shorter journey, the daily average distance cov- 
ered would be only six miles. 10 

My objection to the theory that the explorers went as far west as the 
bend of the Powder river is intensified by two considerations: the diffi- 
culty in accounting for their covering the distance to the Missouri river, 
within the time consumed ; and the fact that if they had gone west of the 
Black Hills, and then made a detour partly around and to the south- 
ward of those hills, their course would not have comported with the 
journal's statement of an "east-by-southeast" direction. Furthermore, 
according to that theory, they would certainly have discovered the 
Black Hills, the highest range on the continent east of the Rocky moun- 
tains proper; yet the journal makes no mention of their seeing a moun- 
tain after they receded from the "mountain" of the Snake Indians. 

Although where are several other phases of Mr. Libby 's paper which 
I would be inclined to criticize if space permitted, I will mention but 
one further consideration which tends to confirm the evidence, to my 
mind already conclusive, that the lead tablet was originally deposited 
at none other than the spot where it was discovered. I refer to addi- 
tional evidences of a habitat of the Bow Indians on and in the vicinity 
of the Missouri river. After my study of the Verendrye expeditions was 
through the press, my attention was drawn to an old map, published at 
the end of Volume vn, South Dakota Historical Collections in 1914, and 
designated "Carte Du Missouri Levee ou Rectifiee dans toute son Eten- 
due Par Francois Perrin du Lac, I An 1802." On this map of the 
Missouri river, at a point in what is now the state of Nebraska, and not 
far from opposite the line between Clay and Yankton counties, South 
Dakota, there is delineated a small creek flowing into the Missouri from 
southward; beside this stream are found the words "ancien village des 
petits arcs. " We are further enlightened regarding this very village site 
by the account of Sei'geant John Ordway, who was with the Lewis and 

a JUd. 
io Ibid. 
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Clark expedition. In his journal, 11 Ordway says: "We proceed- 
ed on to the mouth of little petark (French) little Bow (Eng- 
lish) S. S. above the hill opposite to which we camped on N. S. 
at petite wave formerly an old Indian village." In a footnote 
it appears that this creek was named, "according to Clark, for 
an Indian chief, Petite Arc (or Little Bow), whose village was situated 
for a time at its mouth. Little Bow was an Omaha who seceded for a 
time from his tribe because of his dissatisfaction with Chief Blackbird. 
After the death of the latter Little Bow's band rejoined Blackbird's 
followers. The name Bow Creek still attaches to the stream, which 
lies in Cedar county, Nebraska. The camp this day was in South Da- 
kota, near the boundary between Clay and Yankton counties." 

This newly-published information, taken in connection with various 
facts concerning the Little Bow Indians dealt with in my paper, ren- 
ders still more probable the theory that the Little Bow chief with whom 
the Verendryes traveled, was in their day, domiciled in the neighbor- 
hood of the Missouri river in what is now South Dakota; although the 
chief mentioned in the Ordway chronicle, being an Omaha, would not 
be classed as an Arikara or Ree. The Ordway account of the Little 
Bow village is borne out by the summary of the Omaha in the Hand- 
book of American Indians, 12 where the Omaha, in connection with the 
Ponca, are referred to as having come up the river to the vicinity of the 
Pipestone quarry, Minnesota. It is said of them: "They were driven 
back by the Dakota, and after the separation of the Ponca, who ad- 
vanced into the Black hills, which occurred probably about 1650 at the 
mouth of the Niobrara r., the Omaha settled on Bow cr., Nebr., and may 
have already been there at the date of Marquette's map (1673)." Is it 
at all improbable that, after the Ponca had gone to the Black Hills, the 
Little Bow chief may have followed, and may have remained in that vi- 
cinity for some time? Or that he may have been the selfsame Little 
Bow with whom the Verendryes traveled down the Belle Fourche toward 
the Missouri? 

Concluding: I regard as utterly untenable the theory of Mr. Libby 
that the Verendrye plate may have been deposited on the upper North 
Platte, and that it may not have been originally deposited where Hattie 
Foster found it on the gumbo knob on the site of Fort Pierre. 

Charles E. DeLand 

"Published in State historical society of Wisconsin, Collections (Madison, 1916), 
volume 22. 
"2: 119. 
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The general aspects of the work of the elder Verendrye and his sons, 
and its special significance to the student both of history and geography 
will serve as sufficient reason for making a further contribution on the 
subject. Students of western history are necessarily but slightly inter- 
ested in local controversies over the identification of a particular his- 
toric site. But any real contribution to the increasing volume of mate- 
rial on the work of one of the foremost explorers in the northwest is al- 
ways welcomed as timely. 

The criticism in the foregoing pages of an article on Verendrye which 
appeared in the September number of the Review brings out two points 
very clearly. First that the article in question contains an obvious error 
in the interpretation of that part of the Verendrye journal of 1742-43, 
which gives the length of time used by the Petite Cerise in going from 
their winter to their summer quarters. The correction offered by Mr. 
Robinson on this point is gladly accepted by the author. 1 The second 
consideration involved in this criticism is, however, of more general ap- 
plication and seems to call for a fuller discussion, since it is of interest 
to all students of history. 

The identification of Verendrye 's Jblwitamnes as Hidatsa and the dis- 
covery on the Missouri river of the village site visited by the Verendrye 
party in 1738 are of fundamental importance in any discussion of the 
route pursued by the Verendrye sons in 1742-43. If the direction taken 
by the Frenchman from this established point of departure is not in 
harmony with a possible termination of their trip at the mouth of the 
Bad river in South Dakota, this latter point must be abandoned in 
favor of some other terminus which will satisfy at least the geographical 
requirements of the recorded journey. 

It is not necessary to repeat the evidence given in the discussion con- 
tained in my September article. It will suffice merely to say that it has 
been shown that while the Verendryes were acquainted with the Hidatsa 
and knew them as the Mantannes, they had not yet come into contact 
with any villages of the Mandan or the Arikara. These two latter 

i On page 151 of the September Review, by a stenographer's error, one important 
phrase was omitted from a sentence in the second paragraph, leaving it ambiguous 
and open to criticism. The sentence, with the omitted phrase in italics reads as 
follows: "Ignoring this simple statement of fact, probably on account of the 
misleading name Mantanne, Parkman locates this village, discovered by Veren- 
drye' s son, at the mouth of the Knife river, which is 47° 20' north latitude, 
while DeLand and Eobinson locate the village at the mouth of the Heart river, which 
is 46° 50' north latitude." Since the second Mantanne village was but a single 
day's journey from the one located at 48° 12', it is apparent that it can not be 
correctly located so far south as either the mouth of the Knife river or the mouth 
of the Heart river. 
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tribes they knew only by reports which were given them by the Man- 
tannes, who called them Pananas and Pananis, respectively. The Man- 
tannes gave the elder Verendrye the further information that these two 
tribes built houses like themselves and that the nearest of the villages of 
the Panana was but a day's journey from the southernmost of their own. 
Verendrye had his son ascertain the latitude of the Mantanne village, 
where he was at that time staying, and he gives it in the journal as 48° 
12'. He also tells us that the second Mantanne village, discovered by his 
son on the banks of the Manton (Missouri) river, was distant only a day's 
journey. These facts are, again, in complete accord with the identifica- 
tion of the site of this second Mantanne village on the east side of the 
Missouri river at Old Crossing, about one mile south of the mouth of the 
Little Knife river and at the point where the new town of Sanish, 
McLean county, North Dakota, has just been located, on the Port Berth- 
old reservation. 

From this Mantanne village on the east bank of the Missouri river the 
two Verendrye sons in 1742 started on their journey in search of the 
western sea. If this conclusion is accepted from the evidence offered, 
it at once eliminates from the discussion any possibility of their having 
begun their westward journey from any of the historic Mandan villages 
either at the mouth of the Knife river or at the mouth of the Heart 
river, some forty miles still further south. In fact no evidence is yet 
forthcoming in support of the view that the Verendrye sons in 1742 
ever visited any Indian villages at the mouth of either of these rivers. 
In order that the exact significance of these preliminary conclusions may 
be made plain to those not familiar with the geography of the region, 
the accompanying map has been inserted, showing the principal geo- 
graphic features involved in portions of five states. 

From the journal of the Verendrye sons we find that they set out 
from the Mantanne village on the Missouri river July 23, 1742, and went 
west southwest for twenty days. This would bring them well into the 
country between the two rivers, the Little Missouri and the Yellowstone, 
and, at the moderate estimate of ten or twelve miles per day, some two 
hundred miles on their journey. Thus by the eleventh of August they 
would have reached the country near the Yellowstone not far north of the 
present site of Miles City, Montana. Here they were delayed while 
waiting for guides till September 18, when they resumed their journey 
until they reached the tribe called Gens de I' Arc on November 21. Since 
September 18 they had come, according to their journal, two days in a 
southerly direction, three days southwest and seven days south south- 
west. This portion of the trip was more leisurely because of the fre- 
quent stops and the slow pace of the Indian villages that accompanied 
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them at. various stages of their journey. A new factor, which adds to 
the uncertainty as to their rate of travel, was introduced at the village 
of the Gens de Chevaux, for at this point they seem to have procured 
horses. Altogether they had traveled during these twelve days a dis- 
tance of at least seventy-five miles, perhaps much more, and they would 
be, therefore, at a point approximately one hundred miles march from 
the Big Horn range, which lay to the southwest and about the same 
distance from the Black Hills at the southeast. The journal tells us 
next that after some delay they went with a war party of the Gens di: 
I' Arc toward the mountains "sometimes south southwest and sometimes 
northwest." 2 

On January 1, 1743, they came within sight of the mountains, the loca- 
tion of which is made difficult by the fact that we are not told how long 
the expedition was on the road nor the precise direction of the route, 
beyond the one fact that it was westerly. From the map it will be evi- 
dent, however, that the mountains seen by the Verendrye sons can not 
have been the Black Hills and that by this time our travelers were well 
into the present state of "Wyoming. It is clear also that the mountains 
they report as having seen on the first of January were of considerable 
height for, from the time when they were first seen, it took some twenty 
days of alternate halting and marching to reach the base of the range. 3 
There seems to be a fair degree of probability in concluding that they 
had come to the Big Horn range of the Bocky mountains in northern 
Wyoming. If the estimate of their rate of travel is too low it is pos- 
sible that they may have gone even as far to the south as the Laramie 
mountains. Taking into account the relative longtitude of the Man- 
tanne village on the Missouri and the eastern edge of the Black Hills, 
would it have been possible for the Verendrye sons to go from this vil- 
lage over thirty days toward the southwest and yet come within sight of 
the Black Hills still to the west of them? More than this, it was not 
until twenty days after the mountains came into view (a period of time, 
perhaps not entirely spent in travel) that they arrived at the base of the 
range on their westerly course. Here are some fifty days of travel, 
mostly to the south and west, to be accounted for from their starting 

2 Pierre Margry, De'couvertes et etablissements des Frangais dans I'ouest et dans 
1c sud de I'Amerique septentrionale (Paris, 1888), 6: 603. 

3 The language of the journal is somewhat ambiguous at this point. ' ' We con- 
tinued our march until the 8th of January. On the 9th we quitted the village. . . 
The greater part of the company were on horseback and proceeded in good order; 
p.t last, on the twelfth day, we came to the mountains." The war party takes 
flight after coming to the first village of the enemy and the Chevalier retreats with 
them. "At last we arrived among the first of the villages of the Gens de I' Arc, on 
the 9th of February, the second day of our flight." Ibid., 6: 605, 606. 
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point at the Mantanne village. By reference to the accompanying map 
and from the record in the journal of the Verendrye sons, but one con- 
clusion seems possible. The Frenchmen had been traveling the broken 
country far west of the Black Hills during the months of December and 
January and until February 14, 1743. 

Their return trip from the mountains was begun some time after 
February 14 and led them for two weeks toward the east southeast. 4 
After the first of March they left the Gens de I'Arc and went to join the 
Petite Cerise. At this point we lose again our compass directions and 
we are told merely that until March 19 the Chevalier was leading his 
party to the fortified village of the Petite Cerise. Though -we are left to 
conjecture the direction of their line of march, it would seem that 
they had already begun their return trip to Fort La Reine. The 
journal is somewhat ambiguous: "As we saw no prospect of getting 
anyone to take us to the Spaniards, and had no doubt that my father 
was very uneasy about us we made up our minds to set out for Fort 
La Reine, and quitted the Gens de I'Arc with great regret on both sides. 
On the 15th of March we arrived among the Gens de la Petite Cerise." 5 
If this much of the journal were taken by itself there would be little 
doubt in anyone's mind as to the direction of their route. Up to this 
point the journal plainly infers that from March first they were on their 
homeward journey and met the Petite Cerise after two weeks travel in 
that direction. If, therefore, there can be shown to exist serious diffi- 
culties with the Missouri river hypothesis, this part of their journey is 
in complete harmony with the theory that they never saw the Missouri 
until they reached the Mantanne village, at Old Crossing. The journal 
continues: "They {Petite Cerise) were returning from their winter 
quarters, and were two day's march from their fort, which is on the 
banks of the Missouri. We reached their fort on the 19th and were 
received with great manifestations of joy." 6 Here is the most serious 
inconsistency in a record that otherwise can be harmonized with the geo- 
graphy of the region and with its own chronology throughout. This 
abrupt introduction of the Missouri river into the geography of a route 
so manifestly lying within a territory immediately east of the Big Horn 
mountains must be taken as somewhat questionable. It should be noted 
also that although the Frenchmen joined the Petite Cerise on the 15th 
of March, when the latter were two day's march from their fort, yet it 

4 As already stated the Frenchmen had arrived at the first village of the Gens 
<ie I'Arc on February 9. The journal adds that the chief of the tribe arrived where 
tliey were five days after this date. Ibid., 6: 606. 

slbid., 6: 608. 

« Ibid. 
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was not until the 19th that the Chevalier speaks of their arrival there. 
Jn other words they made a two day's march in four days, moving even 
slower than the returning village of the Petite Cerise. This hardly com- 
ports with the theory of a forced march from the Big Horn mountains 
to the Missouri river but it is in harmony with the preceding portion 
of the journal describing the beginning of their return march. Since the 
journal does not specify the direction of the line of march of the Petite 
Cerise village, it is not improbable that it was in the same northerly di- 
rection as their own and therefore the Frenchmen could proceed in the 
leisurely fashion above described. 

To return to the mention in the journal of the Missouri river, we may 
well question the testimony of the Chevalier at this point and inquire how 
his party was able to reach the banks of the Missouri from the Big Horn 
range by a leisurely month's travel, half of which was spent in the com- 
pany of the Gens de I'Arc. If the Mantanne village at Old Crossing 
on the Missouri is accepted as their starting point, by February 14 the 
direction of their route has led them into a region from which by no 
means of travel then known could they reach the Missouri river by March 
19. Are we not justified in concluding, therefore, that the Chevalier 
was mistaken in his identification of the river he calls the Missouri ? In 
1738, it may be recalled, he reports the same river to his father as flow- 
ing west and in the journal of the elder Verendrye written in 1739, or 
later, the river is given as the H ant on. Moreover, the sources of his in- 
formation in 1743 as to the river he calls the Missouri were at best but 
meager. His party had come to the village of the Petite Cerise ignor- 
ant of the language of its inhabitants. He is aided in learning this 
language by the presence of a native who knew Spanish from having 
been brought up among that people. This Indian told the Chevalier that 
the road to the Spanish was overland and that it lay through the region 
frequented by the "Serpent tribe," the tribe from which the war party 
of the Gens de I'Arc had fled the previous month. There is no indica- 
tion in these facts that the Chevalier obtained from this tribe any in- 
formation regarding the Missouri river as a means of communication 
with either the Spanish or the French. Quite the contrary, what can 
be found in his journal at this point indicates a degree of unfamiliarity 
with Missouri river conditions in thorough keeping with all the details of 
the journey recorded up to this date. A people like the Petite Cerise, 
situated only a short distance from the dreaded "Serpent tribe" of the 
western mountains, would naturally be acquainted with the white settle- 
ments and the traders to the southwestward on the Santa Fe trail. On 
the other hand they would be quite ignorant of those to the southeast 
along the Missouri and the upper Mississippi and in the valley of the 
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Ohio. It is quite often overlooked that the French had made consider- 
able advance into the Missouri river valley by the time that the Veren- 
drye sons made their far western trip. Early in the century the upper 
Missouri country was coming to be known to the French, as it had been 
for a considerable time to the Spanish, as a desirable trading area worth 
a good deal of effort to retain permanently. As a defense against both 
the English and the Spanish, Fort de Chartres on the Mississippi river, 
twenty leagues below the mouth of the Missouri, was built about 1720 
and soon after 1748 it had become the most important French post in the 
west. 7 The attempt of a considerable Spanish force to close the lower 
Missouri to the French in 1721, an attempt which resulted in the mas- 
sacre of their whole party by the Indians, is a clear indication of the 
growing importance of this region. Parkman tells us that in 1704 more 
than a hundred Canadians were said to be scattered in small parties 
along the Mississippi and the Missouri and that as early as 1705 one 
trader claimed he had been far up the Missouri river and visited many 
of the Indian tribes on the way. 8 He speaks, also, of a trader, Du Tisne, 
who went up the Missouri river in 1719 to a point considerably above 
Grand river, and later in the year visited the Osage and the Pawnee, re- 
turning to the Illinois district near the close of the year. 9 This brought 
him as far north as the Republican Fork, a tributary of the Kansas 
river, where Truteau in 1795 mentions that a division of the Pawnee 
was located. 10 Three years later a Frenchman named Bourgmont built 
Fort Orleans on the north side of the Missouri river, opposite the site 
of the present town of Malta Bend, Saline county, Missouri. From 
this post in 1724, Bourgmont led an expedition to the west and south- 
west, meeting and councilling with the representative chiefs of the Oma- 
ha, Kansa, Oto, Iowa, Osage, Missouri and Comanche or Padoucas. His 
council with the Comanche was held not far from the present site of 
Dodge City, Kansas, on the Arkansas river. At this council a treaty 
of alliance was made with this powerful tribe and Bourgmont attempted 
to bring about peace between this tribe and those at the northeast, with 
which the French were already confederated. So much impressed was 
the principal chief of the Comanche by all that he saw of the French 
at this conference that he compared the Spanish to a handful of dust 

J Clarence W. Alvord and Clarence E. Carter, The critical period, 1763-1765 
(Illinois historical collections, vol. 10 — Springfield, 1915), xxx and note 1. 

8 Francis Parkman, A half century of conflict (Boston, 1899), 1: 354, citing Bien- 
ville au ministre, 6 September, 1704, and Beaurain, Journal historique. 

9 Parkman, A half century of conflict, 1 : 358, citing Margry, Decouvertes ct etab- 
lissements des Francais dans . . . I'Amerique septentrionale, 6: 309, 310, 313. 

io For a reprint of the Truteau journal, see American historical review, 11 : no. 2. 
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while his new friends, he said, were like the sun itself. 11 Some years 
after this, Fort Orleans was attacked by a band of warriors from a 
neighboring tribe and the entire garrison was massacred. 

But the knowledge the French had of the Missouri river was not con- 
fined to the reports from Du Tisne and Bourgmont. Parkman says: 
"The French had at this time (1723) gained a knowledge of the tribes 
of the Missouri as far up as the Arickaras, who were not, it seems, many 
days journey below the Yellowstone, and who told them of ' prodigiously 
high mountains' evidently the Rocky Mountains." 12 We next hear of 
the French explorations in this quarter in 1739, when two traders named 
Mallet led a party up the Missouri and Platte rivers to the south fork 
of the latter stream. From here their course was west and southwest 
across the Arkansas river till they reached Santa Fe. On their return 
in 1740 three of the party crossed the plains and stopped at the villages 
of the Pawnee. 13 In the Handbook of American Indians it is stated 
that the French traders were established among the Pawnee before the 
middle of the 18th century. 14 On an old map of Louisiana, dated 1720, 
the point farthest north reached by French explorers is indicated as be- 
ing a short distance down stream from the Omaha nation who are set 
down as "Mahas, a "Wandering Nation." 15 

The evidence thus presented makes it clear that from New Orleans 
and from the nearer posts in the Illinois district, the French explored 
and traded as far north along the Missouri river as the Platte river and 
up to the forty-second parallel. Fort Orleans was built to check the 
Spanish and to extend the influence of the French north and west. Ac- 
cordingly, trade relations were established or treaties of alliance were 
concluded with tribes as far west as the Comanche on the upper Arkan- 
sas and as far north as the Pawnee of the Republican Fork. The French 
were even in touch with the Arikara, an offshoot of the Pawnee, and on 

" Parkman, A half century of conflict, 1:366, citing Margry, Decouvertes et 
etablissements des Frangais dans . . . I'Amerique septentrionale, 6: 398. 

12 Parkman, A half century of conflict, 1 : 360, citing Memoire de la Renaudiere, 
172$. The state historical society of North Dakota has recently discovered an an- 
cient village site of the Arikara, dating well into the eighteenth century, located on 
the upper portion of the Knife river, near the present site of Beulah, North Dakota. 
This discovery completely confirms the evidence given in the above quotation. 

is Parkman, A half century of conflict, 1 : 367, citing Margry, Decouvertes et 
etablissements des Frangais dans . . . I'Amerique septentrionale, 6: 455-468. 

i* Handbook of American Indians north of Mexico, edited by F. W. Hodge (Smith- 
sonian institution, bureau of American ethnology, bulletin 30 — Washington, 1907- 
1910), 2: 214. 

1 s John Senex's "Map of Louisiana and the river Mississippi," a reproduction of 
an old map of 1720. 
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friendly terms with them. And this activity had a distinct aim, the 
supplanting of the Spanish influence and the establishment of trade 
relations with the tribes in this extensive region. In view of what the 
French had accomplished by 1742, when the Verendryes set out on their 
journey to the southwest, is it at all probable that they could have come 
within the sphere of influence of the royal province of Louisiana and 
the district of Illinois and not have heard more of French prowess in 
peace and war and of French traders and their posts ? If the Verendrye 
sons penetrated what is now South Dakota and reached the Missouri at 
the mouth of Bad river, they would be in close touch with the sedentary 
tribes of the Missouri, both to the north and to the south. One of 
these, the Pawnee, was already on good terms with the French, was trad- 
ing regularly with them and had entertained more than one party of 
French explorers previous to this. If the Petite Cerise actually lived as 
a sedentary people on the Missouri river it is quite inconceivable that the 
members of that tribe should be ignorant of the powerful French nation 
to the southeast who were friends and allies of the Pawnee and of neigh- 
boring Missouri river tribes. It was certainly no fear of enemies that 
prevented the Petite Cerise from trading at the French winter posts 
among the Pawnee. The French government had been exerting itself 
to the utmost for over twenty years in order to smooth the way for the 
development of trade among all the tribes along this great highway and 
westward up the principal tributaries of the Missouri. But though the 
Chevalier spent two weeks at their village and learned their language 
so as to be able to communicate with them, yet he heard nothing of the 
achievements of his own people in what must be regarded as a striking 
example of the capacity of the French to make their way among the In- 
dians. Instead of hearing of French soldiers, French posts, and French 
traders, he is told of a single Frenchman at a few days march from the 
village, who had resided there many years. Yet as far north as the 
Mantanne village at Old Crossing they are shown utensils made from 
the horns of Spanish cattle. But here, within the reach of the French 
traders among the Pawnee, not a single piece of French goods is dis- 
played or observed by them throughout their two weeks stay at the vil- 
lage of the Petite Cerise. The Chevalier hears among the Gens de I'Arc 
the story of the destruction of the Spanish by the Missouri Indians in 
1721, but nowhere is he told of the equally striking massacre of the 
French garrison at Fort Orleans, many leagues farther up the Missouri. 
Again, it is manifest from internal evidence that the journal of the 
Verendrye sons in 1742-43 is not the record of a journey among the 
sedentary Indians of the Missouri valley. It is not possible to fit their 
narrative into what we know of the Arikara immediatelv north of the 
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Pawnee and in full connection with them. The absence of any knowl- 
edge of the near-by French and their ubiquitous trading operations 
makes it impossible to identify the Petite Cerise as a tribe of Indians on 
the Missouri river. On the other hand, from the time the Verendryes 
first reach the Manlanno villages until their return trip from the Petite 
Cerise, the two journals make constant reference to a white people who 
are undoubtedly the Spanish. Their crops, their houses, their weapons 
and armor, their manufactures of cloth and iron, their herds of cattle 
are all mentioned again and again in the journal of the elder Verendrye. 
In the journal of the sons we notice the same familiarity with the Span- 
iard and a similar enumeration of points of interest to the tribe. The 
chief of the Gens de I' Arc, besides mentioning the massacre of the Span- 
ish in 1721, repeats to the Chevalier some words of a prayer which he 
recognizes as Spanish. At the village of the Petite Cerise one member 
of the tribe had learned Spanish from having been brought up among 
them. It is evident from these facts that all the Indians, among whom 
the Chevalier's party had been journeying in 1742-43, lived in regions 
belonging to the Spanish sphere of influence. This would locate the 
Gens de I' Arc and the Petite Cerise as tribes living west of the Black 
Hills and east of some range of the Rocky mountains like the Big 
Horn or Laramie range. This region, unlike the Missouri valley, had 
been dominated by the Spanish traders of Santa Fe from early times. 
Though this Spanish trading center was far south of Fort de Chartres 
in the Illinois district, at about 36° north latitude, yet its traders were 
able to penetrate far to the north across the upper waters of western 
tributaries of the Mississippi. On the early map of Louisiana already 
referred to in note 15, the following notation occurs at the upper course 
of a river probably intended for the Platte but given as the Missouri: 
"The Indians say that near this place the Spaniards ford the River on 
Horseback going to treat with some Nations lying to the Northwest 
whence they bring Yellow Iron as they call it. ' ' 

While, therefore, the French were able to keep the Spanish from the 
lower part of the Missouri valley, the latter had no difficulty in main- 
taining their trading supremacy over the extensive territory north of 
Santa Fe as far as the Yellowstone. Into this area of Spanish trade the 
Verendrye sons found their way in 1742 and they do not appear to have 
left it throughout their entire journey. 

Having presented at some length the geographical and historical 
grounds for holding that the Chevalier was mistaken in his identification 
of the Missouri river, we may next consider in detail the evidence offered 
in support of the hypothesis that the Verendrye sons reached the Mis- 
souri river. The Gens de I'Arc are held to be sedentary Indians prin- 
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cipally from the fact that their chief promised the Chevalier that his 
village would come and grow corn at a place which he designated. But 
this easily given promise might merely indicate the desire and policy of 
the French to induce wandering tribes to settle permanently in an estab- 
lished locality. Again, the fact that the French called the village of the 
Petite Cerise a "fort" does not necessarily imply a sedentary life for the 
tribe and the possession of elaborate earth houses like the Mantannes 
and their neighbors to the south. For such a conclusion there is no evi- 
dence anywhere in the journal; sedentary life has merely been assumed 
for these tribes as being in harmony with their supposed residence on 
the Missouri river. All that is positively known of the tribes visited by 
the Verendrye sons is that they lived within the Spanish trading area 
and were unacquainted with the French in the Missouri valley. Beyond 
this meager information we are compelled to wait for an expert opinion 
from some ethnologist who has made a special study of the tribes in this 
entire region. The material given in the Verendrye journals is inval- 
uable for the purposes of identification but it must be interpreted by one 
thoroughly conversant with the culture and language of the tribes who 
lived at this time within the boundaries of the present states of Wyom- 
ing, South Dakota, Montana, and North Dakota, and who has, besides, an 
intimate acquaintance with the geographical names then in use among 
these various tribes. For this task the bureau of American ethnology 
has at its disposal a considerable force of scientists whose training fits 
them for such investigations. It is to be hoped that in the near future 
we may profit by their expert knowledge in the further interpretation 
of the Verendrye journals. 

It is further held as proof that the Verendrye sons reached the Mis- 
souri river that they mention a tribe they meet, "Gens de la Fleche 
Collee otherwise called Sioux of the Prairies." Whether or not this 
tribe was a member of the well known Dakota group has yet to be deter- 
mined. But granting that the Chevalier did meet some members of a 
Dakota tribe on his return trip, this fact will be of very little assistance 
in determining his route. From the Handbook of American Indian* we 
learn that the date of the entrance of the Dakota into the Black Hills 
is about 1765 and that before 1750 some of the Dakota had found their 
way to the western side of the Missouri river. 10 These facts regarding 
the permanent residence of the Dakota make it easy to account for the 
single wandering village of the "Sioux of the Prairies" met by the 
French in 1743. From a discussion by Mallery on the "Dakota Winter 
Counts" we learn that this tribe warred upon the Arikara, stealing their 
horses and killing their hunters as early as 171 3. ,T The Arikara were 

is Handbook of American Indians, 1 : 376. 
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a sedentary tribe on the Missouri and therefore it is not inconceivable 
that occasional camps of the Dakota were to be encountered ranging 
far to the west of this river thirty years later. 

The Missouri river hypothesis has been proved to be quite untenable 
from every standpoint. But in order to get the evidence more clearly 
before us, let it be supposed that we have traced the route of the Veren- 
drye sons from their starting point, putting into the line of march a 
sufficient number of variations from the recorded direction so as to bring 
the Frenchmen at the end of their journey well east of the Black Hills 
and within an easy two weeks' march of the Missouri river. "We have 
still the greater difficulty of marking out the line for their return march 
from the mouth of Bad river. In traveling over the prairie the Chevalier 
seems to have used the compass regularly to record his general line of 
travel for later use. If he had reached the Missouri and recognized 
it as the M anion river which he saw in 1738, he would conceivably make 
the return journey along the banks to his starting point on the same 
river. Even Parkman, the first writer to make use of this hypothesis, 
takes it for granted that since the Frenchmen reached 1he Missouri river, 
they would return along its course on their way back. But if the Cheva- 
lier took this very obvious course, why does no mention of it occur in 
his journal? He is at considerable pains to make a record of each 
change of compass direction from day to day. Surely he could hardly 
overlook so important a fact in his record as the course of a great river 
which led him to his destination. The care he has shown in other points 
of his journal to set down important entries makes this omission all the 
more inexplicable. Again, he says specifically that after leaving the 
Fleche Collee they met no one on their return to the Mantanne village. 
Tf the march were made along the course of the Missouri river, on either 
side, even at a distance of ten or fifteen miles, they would certainly have 
come into contact with the inhabitants from one or more of the Arikara 
and Mandan villages along both banks of the river. The buffalo migra- 
tion would be under way by April, the month in which the larger part 
of their journey was performed. From the villages along the Missouri 
hunters would be ranging far and wide in search of game to replenish 
their depleted supplies. The least we could expect for the record of such 
a journey would be that it must contain some mention of the four other 
larger Mantanne villages which were reported to Verendrye as being 
farther down the river from the one toward which he was journeying. 

" Bureau of American ethnology, Tenth report (Washington, 1893), 296 ff. 
On his outward journey the Chevalier was careful to record that he met 
successively the Gens des Chevaux, the Beaux Hommes, the Pioya, the 
Gens de la Belle Riviere, the Gens de I'Arc, the Gens du Serpent, and the 
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Gens de la Petite Cerise, seven tribes in all. On the return he records 
but one, at the very beginning of the journey, though his supposed route 
was through a well-peopled area. By traveling wholly by night his 
party might have been able to avoid meeting anyone along the course of 
the Missouri but no mention is made of such extraordinary precautions. 
If he had traveled on the east side of the river he would have exposed 
his party to an attack by the Dakota. After he had arrived at the 
Mantanne village on his return he still thought it necessary to travel in 
company with a considerable body of Assiniboin to protect him from the 
Dakota while on his way to Fort La Reine. But apparently he takes no 
such precautions and has no adventures. The conclusion seems unavoid- 
able that the Chevalier did not travel along the Missouri river on his 
return trip and that therefore he did not reach its banks at all. 

In thus pointing out mistakes of fact in the journal of both of the 
"Verendryes there is, of course, no intention to question their probity or 
their standing with their fellovvnien. Tbe requirements of the discus- 
sion, however, make it necessary to examine all their evidence with the 
greatest care and to point out obvious errors of judgment or of fact 
where such seem to occur. No observer is infallible in recording his 
observations and the Verendryes were certainly no exception to the rule. 

The evidence offered in the September article of this Review and the 
further elaboration of its main contentions in the present paper make 
it quite unnecessary to discuss again various points of detail connected 
with the Missouri river hypothesis. How the lead plate came to be 
buried on a hill near the mouth of Bad river, and the probable name and 
location of the stream that the Chevalier misnames the Missouri are 
merely points of interest, not at all essential to the discussion as it now 
stands. The suggestions made in my former article on these points are 
still pertinent, however, based as they are on a knowledge of Indian 
nature and the evidence drawn from the journal. In what condition we 
could expect to find a stone pile, heaped up over the earth recently dug 
up for the burial of a lead plate, after a century and a half of exposure 
on a bare butte must necessarily be a matter for a geologist to deter- 
mine. But this question, like the two preceding queries, is so purely 
local that the general student might well be pardoned for leaving these 
details to be argued out at length by those to whom they are still the all- 
important considerations. 

To summarize briefly the ground covered, it has been shown that the 
Verendrye sons in 1742-43 traveled over a course which did not take 
them within range of the sedentary tribes on the Missouri river and that 
during their trip they remained in the area clearly dominated by the 
Spanish traders from Santa Fe, and lastly, that by no interpretation 
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of the journal record kept by the Chevalier could lie have conducted his 
party on their return trip along the course of the Missouri rivfer to 
their point of departure from the Manlanne village at Old Crossing. If 
the net result of the discussion of this whole problem will be to arouse a 
new interest in the larger questions involved in the Verendrye explora- 
tions the purpose of the writer will have been amply accomplished. 

0. G. LlBBY 



